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OR some time our agents, who are constantly brought into 
contact with advertisers and material-men, have reported 
that misstatements were being made concerning this 
journal by interested parties. Though disagreeable, we be- 
lieved that, coming from such sources, these false impressions 





would be set right through the mere passage of time. But 
when “one of the most prominent of architects ” ventures 


to make mendacious statements concerning the conduct of this 
journal the matter seems serious enough to notice publicly. 
We therefore ask attention for a letter and our answer which 


appear in another column. 
\ not look any nicer as time goes on. As we said the other 
day, any one who really wanted to find out how much the 
ceiling was worth need only call in some one who knew about 
such matters, and in half a day the true value could be ascer- 
tained, and compared with the cost to the State. Singularly 
enough, this has been done. After a month or so of apparent 
distress and perplexity, diversified with a convulsive attempt to 
chastise a newspaper reporter who got tired of waiting for the 
official investigation to discover something, a few experts were 
sent for, who were incautious enough to ascertain the truth in 
a few hours, and to report just what they ascertained. The 
substance of this was, that the true value of the ceiling, as 
erected, including a liberal allowance for risk, contingencies and 
profit, was not over one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars. What has become of the difference between this sum 
and the two hundred and seventy thousand that the State has 
actually paid, or will have to pay, it was not the province of 
the experts to determine, and the outside public will probably 
never know. Every one, in or out of the New York Legisla- 
ture, undoubtedly believes that the tax-payers have been 
robbed of a large sum, but an investigation that really in- 
vestigates is too dangerous an undertaking to be attempted, 
and the whole matter will blow over, the New York tax-payer 
having long ago made up his mind that it is foreordained that 
he should pay a great deal for his State-houses, and get very 
little, just as the Boston tax-payer has resigned himself to 
paying twice as much for his school-houses as other people. 
Both of them understand well enough that their money has 
been used for corrupt purposes, but to ascertain who got it, and 
to bring him to justice, is more trouble than to go to work and 
earn enough to make good the amount stolen. Of course, this 
way of looking at the matter just suits the people who get the 
money, and they grow bolder every day. Some further state- 
ments of the experts throw a curious light on the carelessness, 
to call it by no harsher name, with which the public business 
in relation to buildings is carried on. According to the official 
accounts, Mr. Snaith’s bid, of two hundred and seventy thousand 





HE matter of the ceiling in the Albany State-House does 


the drawings-and specifications. It seems a little strange that 
a contract amounting to so large a sum should have been 
fought for with so little spirit that the lowest bidder could 
secure a profit of about one hundred per cent, but the superin- 
tendent acknowledged, we believe, that he did not advertise for 
offers, but spoke to some contractors that he knew, and invited 
them to come in and make a bid. This would be bad enough, 
but from the report of the experts it appears that out of the 
fifty-one drawings shown to them as those on which the contract 
was based, only six had been made at the time the contract was 
awarded, and these six were so vague that no estimate could, 
in their opinion, have been made upon them. Whether the 
other bids submitted at the same time as Mr. Snaith’s were, 
therefore, fictitious estimates, put in for the purpose of making 
his appear the lowest, they do not pretend to say, but they 
think it might be interesting to find out. Another curious dis- 
covery, which they made by the simple process of counting the 
panels shown on the drawings, and those in the ceiling as 
built, was that while the drawings showed it divided into 
seven hundred and sixty-four panels, the actual ceiling was 
divided into only three hundred and ninety-six. A saving of 
ten thousand dollars was made to the contractor, they think, in 
the item of iron-work alone, by this change, which was ordered 
after the contract was signed, on the sole authority, as it 
appears, of the Superintendent of Buildings. Another change, 
by which ten thousand dollars more was put into the pocket of 
the contractor, or some one else, was the substitution of papier- 
maché for carved oak in the spandrels on the walls, for which 
no warrant whatever existed, even in the remarkable specifica- 
tion on which the contract was based. What will be the next 
step in the process of getting out of the predicament into 
which this over-candid report has put the persons interested 
remains to be seen. We imagine, however, that it will consist 
in the summoning of a new board of experts, who will come to 
conclusions very different from those of the first board. Thus 
the whole matter will again be thrown into a state of hopeless 
chaos, from which it will sink quietly into oblivion. 


HE Boston School Board is just now reflecting whether 
official architecture is any more economical than the article 
furnished by private members of the profession. It was 

some time ago demonstrated in Boston that the cost of draw- 
ings, specifications, contracts and supervision from ithe City 
Architect’s office was more than the five per cent on the cost 
of the buildings which a private architect would charge ; and it 
has now occurred to some one to compare the cost of the build- 
ings erected under official auspices with that of similar struc- 
tures built elsewhere. The public accounts show that a certain 
school-house recently completed in Boston cost one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand dollars. A similar school-building 
has just been finished in a city near Boston for sixty thousand 
dollars, and Chicago has lately put up several of about the 
same pattern for less than sixty thousand. There is no pre- 
tense that the Boston school-houses are more sumptuous than 
those of its rival towns, and the simple inference is that under 
its system Boston pays about twice as much per head for 
accommodations for its school-children as other towns do under 
the ordinary system. Mr. Capen, of the School Board, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Boston method was “a scheme for 
spending the most money for the least work,” and most persons 
will agree with him, but whether there is any possibility of 
getting it changed is another matter. 








T must be confessed that the strong point of public officials 
does not seem to lie in their appreciation of the wishes and 
needs of artists. The annual season of blushing over the 

confusion and misapprehension existing“in Congress on the sub- 
ject of works of art, as shown by its discussions on the tariff 
affecting them, has just begun, and seems this year to be more 
painful than ever. Under the old tariff, as every one knows, 
works of art by American artists residing abroad were ad- 
mitted into this country free of duty, while those made by 
foreigners were charged with a heavy impost. Naturally 
enough, this airy generalization was soon utilized to cover a 
multitude of petty frauds, to the injury of all decent artists, 
and the discredit of the framers of the law. It is said, and, we 
believe, with a certain amount of truth, that some enterprising 





dollars, was the lowest one received for the work as shown by 





metal-dealers, after the law was passed, hired an impecunious 
American abroad to buy pig-lead, on which there is, or was 
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* then, a heavy duty, melt it, and cast it in a mould, from which 


it issued in a rude semblance of a figure of George Washing- 
ton. When the firm wished to replenish its stock of lead, it 
notified its “sculptor,” and he soon turned out the requisite 
number of “ statues,” which were entered as “ works of art by 
an American sculptor residing abroad,” and passed through the 
Custom-House free of duty, much to the financial advantage of 
the firm. It does not seem as if a very astute mind would be 
required to devise a law which would not be subject to such a 
ridiculous abuse, but the Senate Tariff Bill, now pending, 
maxes a bad matter worse by amending the law with a defini- 
tion which says that the term “statuary” shall be understood 
to include “only such statuary as is cut, carved, or otherwise 
wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone 
or alabaster, or from metal.” Under this definition the im- 
portation of pig-lead Washingtons would, indeed, be cut off, but 
with it appears to be prohibited the free introduction of any sort 
of bronze or other metal statue by an American artist, unless 
he is prepared to swear that he has “ cut, carved, or otherwise 
wrought it by hand,” out of a solid block of the material. If, 
however, the “ American artist residing abroad” finds himself 
thus unhappily prevented from sending home any of his bronze 
statues which he has not himself filed or whittled out of the 
ingot, he may perhaps gain consolation in another way. Under 
the proposed bill, the provisions in regard to duty are specified 
as applicable to “ paintings, statuary, fountains and other works 
of art.” The method prescribed by the law for making 
statuary does not apply to fountains, and, so far as we can see, 
there is nothing to prevent an ingenious American from casting 
lead fountains, instead of statues of the “ Pater Patria,” and 
sending them over here to adorn, temporarily, the back-yard 
of the importer, before they are consigned to the melting-pot. 
On the whole, the Senate Bill, which will probably form the 
basis of any legislation on the subject for the present, con- 
siderably increases the duty on works of art produced by 
foreigners, while allowing the free importation of those made 
by Americans; and, as the international copyright question 
has been decided in exactly the opposite sense, the country is 
apparently committed to the absurd position that the works 
of one kind of art, if produced by foreigners, ought to be dis- 
seminated here as rapidly and cheaply as possible, for the 
public henefit, and that the American producers of that kind of 
art ought not to ask for protection in their best market ; while 
foreign works in another sort of art are kept out, also for the 
public benefit, by a high tariff, which is avowedly imposed to 
foster the interests of American artists of that sort, by 
enabling them to get a larger price for their works. 





sider that architects have no rights that anybody is bound 

to respect grows smaller day by day, there are a few left, 
even in the older countries, where the position of the profession 
is much more assured than it is with us. We find in the 
Belgian journal, ZL’ Hmulation, an advertisement, setting forth 
that the Mayor and Council of a certain town will receive plans 
for a hospital, or asylum of some sort, up to a certain date. In 
the lordly style which is so familiar here, but which seems very 
antiquated abroad, it goes on to say that the author of the plan 
adopted will be charged with the execution of the work, and 
will receive as compensation four per cent on the contract-price. 
It is, however, stipulated that the cost is not to exceed fifteen 
thousand dollars, complete for occupancy, with “the key in the 
door’’; and that all expenses exceeding ten per cent beyond 
the contract-price shall be paid by the architect who has the 
direction and supervision of the work. The editor of Z’ Zmula- 
tion mildly observes that this programme “seems to be not 
quite complete,” and we imagine that the competition will 
be confined mainly to office-boys and students, Belgium being 
a place where the value of real architects’ services is very 
well understood. To the profession there, we suppose that 
the clause by which the architect guarantees the cost of the 
building will seem the most extraordinary part of the pro- 
gramme. ‘There is no doubt that it would be binding upon any 
one who chose to accept the terms by entering the competition, 
and we should not be very sorry if some indiscreet youngster, 
filled with the blissful confidence of being able to get an indefi- 
nitely lacge amount of work done for an indefinitely small 
amouni of money, which is characteristic of youth, should 
bring himself and his family to financial disaster as an example 
of its force, for the benefit of other persons who might be 
tempted in the same way. It is not that we object to the prin- 


FA ser that the number of public functionaries who con- 





ciple of an architect guaranteeing the cost of the buildings he 
designs. On the contrary, there is no more reason for an archi. 
tect’s refusing to make such a contract, if he.is paid for it, than 
for an insurance company refusing to insure the building against 
fire. What is the proper price to be paid to the architect for 
this guaranty, in addition to the compensation for his profes. 
sional services, is the only question that need admit of a doubt, 
Builders usually add to their estimate ten per cent for “con. 
tingencies,” and, if the architect is expected to pay for the 
“contingencies,” ten per cent on the cost would not be too 
much to cover his risk. Most experienced architects, we 
imagine, would take the risk on their own plans, carried out 
under their direction, for about this percentage, and few, who 
had money to lose, would do it for any less. In the case of 
public buildings, particularly, this understanding might be an 
advantageous one for all parties, and we should be by no means 
sorry to see it often entered into. The architect would gain 
by the more efficient control and freedom from interference 
which it would give him over his work, while the tax-payers 
could count, if their plan and their architect had been carefully 
selected, on getting a satisfactory building complete within the 
amount of the appropriation. 





N international Congress of Architects is to take place this 
H year in Paris, in connection with the Exhibition so far as 

this, that the imvitation is issued in the name of the 
French Government, and the principal officials in charge of the 
Exhibition have honorary places on the Committee which wil] 
conduct the Congress. In addition to these official members, 
the committee includes the most distinguished French archi- 
teets, besides many amateurs, artists and others. The Con- 
gress will meet on the seventeenth of June, and will continue 
five days. On the first day the subject of discussion wil! be 
the theoretical and practical teaching of architecture, and the 
instruction of workmen concerned in building operations. On 
the second day, mutual assistance among architects will be con- 
sidered, and the matter of protective associations, and mutual 
insurance, or charitable societies will be taken up. The third 
day will be occupied with the consideration of the property oi 
architects in their designs; and the fourth by discussions on 
architects’ diplomas; public competitions, and their influence 
upon architecture; and the compensation of architects and 
experts. On the fifth day a visit will be made to the Castle of 
Chantilly, recently presented by the Duke of Orleans to the 
Republic of France. 





HE Secretary of the National Association of Builders 
points out that our remarks last week upon the apparent 
want of preparation in the conduct of the recent conven- 

tion at Philadelphia do injustice to himself and the com- 
mittee in charge, and expresses the opinion that we might have 
remembered that we received from him at an early day the full 
programme of the proceedings, which showed that nothing 
which could promote the prompt despatch of business had beeu 
left unprovided for. It seems needless to say that, had we re- 
membered that we had this programme at hand, it would have 
been used to rectify the impressions created by the reports in 
the daily papers. 


[4 CONSTRUCTION MODERNE contains a descrip- 

tion of a banquet given by the architects of the Depart- 
ment of the Maritime Alps to the winner of the Prize of Rome 
of 1888 in architecture, M. Albert Tournaire. M. Tournaire 
is a native of Nice, the principal town in the Department, and 
about thirty gentlemen, including the Count de Malausséne, 
Mayor of the city, with distinguished engineers and other 
persons, besides the architects, assisted at the entertainment. 
M. Louis Convers, the winner of the Prize of Rome in sculpture, 
and M. Henri Leriche, the Grand Prize in engraving, who 
were on their way to Rome with M. Tournaire, were invited 
to the feast, and compliments enough were bestowed on all 
three to turn the heads of young men of less capacity. For- 
tunately for them, the conquest of the Grand Prize in any 
section of the School of Fine Arts is a matter of hard and 
long-continued work, of many disappointments, followed by re- 
newed effort; and the courage and perseverance developed by 
such discipline are incompatible with a weak susceptibility to 
flattery. M. Tournaire’s reply to the toasts drunk in his honor 
seems to have been modest and sensible, and the festivities 
probably served an excellent purpose as a mark of encourage- 
ment and appreciation such as we wish our own ambitious 
students might more frequently meet with. 
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> OON after 
; “The Age of 
Brass” was 


completed, Rodin 
made preparations 
to return to Paris. 
In answer to the 
question as to 
whether he would 
ever have left Brus- 
sels if he had not 
been refused furth- 
er employment, he 





replied : “ Perhaps 
not. I did not 
know that [ had 


Ugolin and his Sons. 


any talent, though 
I knew I had some skill, and I never thought I was anything more than 
a workman. I never signed my work, and so | was not known.” 

On arriving at Paris in the early spring of 1877, and finding that 
he had no studio, he occupied for a short time part of one belonging 
to an acquaintance, in the Rue Bretonvilliers As he had spent all 
his money in making his figure, it was again necessary for him to 
seek employment among the same class of men for whom he had 
worked before he left Paris. Strangely enough, Belleuse was the 
first one that he happened to meet, and who immediately offered to 
give him something to do. The offer was accepted, and for the 
third time Rodin began to finish the sketches of his old employer, 
but this time in his own studio and in such hours as he chose to 
give. For the next three years he was obliged to pass through the 
same kind of unpleasant experiences that had made his early life 


little less than miserable: he worked for various decorative 
sculptors, as occasion or necessity required. 
One would naturally suppose that Rodin’s superior skill would 


have been to these men a recommendation of unusual character, 
and that they would have seen in him a workman, at least, of no 
common order. Yet it was precisely the contrary. No matter how 
faithfully he labored, or how much art he produce ed for them, they 
were generally dissatishie d, and some of them discharged him. 
“Not one of these men treated me like a man,” he says. A well- 
known and successful young sculptor, who worked in the same shop 
with Rodin on one of these occasions, declares that the latter “ was 
the most learned, skilful, and rapid worker 
been seen in Paris. 
masterpieces, 
abusive. 

Just before the great exhibition of 1878, Rodin was working for a 
certain decorative sculptor who was especially critical, and for whom 
he made a number of large heads, destined for the Trocadéro Palace, 
though eventually they were not used for that purpose. If they 
were not wholly satisfactory to the employer, he was yet quite willing 
to sign and exhibit them in the InJustrial Art Section of the exhibi- 
tion, where they gained for him a gold medal. 
Rodin showed his “ Broken Nose” and some other works of like 
merit, but received no recompense. The heads were afterwards 
presented by their owner to the Trocadéro Museum, and are now 
regarded as prized examples, some say masterpieces, of modern 
French decorative sculpture, though no one knows who really made 
them. 

Rodin had occasionally the surprising good fortune, in spite of the 
cunning of his employers, to earn as much as twenty dollars in a 
day, working by the piece. But this could not last long; 
man with such a capacity would soon destroy the trade, and his 
astonished employer found means to prevent its repetition. He also 
tried his hand again with a well-known jewelry manufacturer, but 
with less success than before, for the latter would neither accept the 
sculptor’s model nor pay him for his work. “ Yet,” says Rodin, 
“he thought there was something in what I did, though he could not 
understand it. All these men wanted what is known as ‘the 
sculpture of the School.’” 

We will now go back a year to the Salon of 1877, when “The 
Ave of Brass” was on exhibition. As soon as Rodin heard that his 
figure was suspected of being a reproduction from a mould made 
over the living model, he went to an eminent sculptor who was con- 
nected with the Salon and asked his advice in regard to what was 
best to be done in order to prove that the suspicion had no founda- 
tion in fact. “Make some casts and photographs of the model you 

employed, bring them to the Salon, and we will see,” was the re ply. 
Rodin wrote to a good friend in Brussels to have them made, and at 
once forwarded to Paris. They arrived in a few 
ready for examination, but this was all. 
th em. 


that had ever 
His things were 
pretentious and 


in clay 
There was no one like him. 
but his employers were ignorant, 


In the same section, 


a work- 


days and were 
No attention was paid to 
The statue, as before stated, was carried to the sculptor’s 
studio with the bann of disgrace upon it and him. 

During these two months Rodin had come in contact, for the first 
time in his life, with four powerful influences; namely, 
government official, in the person of M. Turquet, artist friends, pro- 
fessional antagonism, and the press. Of the effect of the first three 
some indication has been given, but the writer is obliged, in this pre- 
liminary and hastily written sketch, to put off for a late “r occasion 


a friendly 
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any consideration of the expression of the last in regard to “The 
Age of Brass” or of the two subsequent exhibitions of the sculptor. 
The following paragraph, which appeared in L’ Art for 1877 (Vol. 3, 
page 100), is, so far as the writer is informed, the first notice of any 
length that appeared in a Paris paper concerning this statue. It is 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Tardieu. An earlier number of the 
same journal contained an illustration of the figure from a drawing 
by the se eg 

“*The Age of Brass,’ by M. Rodin, has been very much discussed. 
‘Age of Brass’? M. Rodin bas undertaken to symbolize the hard- 
ships of war; only he has, perhaps, neglected to give the statue an 
explanatory attribute that would have made its intention more clear. 
However, without this, the tension of the muscles, the expression of 
the face, the gesture of the arm, suffice to define the object of the 
artist, and the title would have been accepted without objection if 
the pretension had not arisen of discovering in this work of remark- 
able truthfulness traces of its having been made from a mould taken 
from the living model. We are convinced of the inanity of this 
reproach, and we can bring in favor of the loyalty of the artist the 
most disinterested and absolute evidence. But, without insisting on 
this point, one fact must be allowed, without justifying the insinua- 
tions or the jealousy expressed in his regard: the work of M. Rodin 
is a study, rather than a statue; a too servile portrait of a model 
without character or beauty; an astonishingly exact copy of a low type. 
But if M. Rodin appears to care so little for style, he makes it all 
up in the living reproduction of the life of his model. On this point 
his work is very interesting, and, with the addition of a few modifi- 
cations, such as a little more nobility in the head, a little less thin- 
ness in the lips, it may easily rise above the criticisms now made 
against it.’ 

“When the Salon closed, a new, and the heaviest, trouble lay on 
Rodin’s mind. It was the accusation that he was not an honest man 
or a workman of integrity. He had never thought of a recompense 
in bringing his statue to the Salon, but now he wanted justice. 
Satisfied that it was impossible for the present to get it for “ ‘lhe 
Age of Brass,” he thought that the only way by which he could get 
it for himself was to make another statue, this time larger than life, 
and in the modelling of which he could not use or adapt reproduc- 
tions from moulds made on the living model. Ie was so simple- 
minded that he thought that this was all he need do to convince people 
that he was perfectly straightforward in his production of a statue; 
and he never dreamed that both “The Age of Brass” and him- 
self were revolutionary forces, disturbing conventionalism and raising 
up an army of perpetual foes; or that prejudice is never convinced 
of its errors, or such foes changed into friends. In Paris, at least, 
every good effort is welcomed, he thought, and he set about his 
newly decided task. Selecting the subject of “St. John Preaching,” 
he began a sketch half the size of what he intended the statue to be, 
working on it, as had been his habit for the past twenty years, 
during the mornings before he went to his daily labor, and long into 
the nights after he had left his employer’s shop. 

To the Salon of 1878, Rodin offered, for the second time, “The 
Broken Nose,” and under the designation of —“ Portrait of 
M ——-; bust, bronze.” ‘Though it was this time accepted, it was 
very badly placed. The same class of appreciative observers who 
had discovered “ The Age of Brass,” also found this mask, and it 
served to increase interest in, and admiration for its author among 
his few admirers, and renewed discussion concerning his merits. 
The younger generation of artists, many of them students at the 
government school of fine arts, saw its fine qualities, and wondered 
more than ever about the man that made it. What kind of a man is 
he? they asked. Noone knew Rodin, and no one saw him. One 
day, a number of these students were together at the school, talking, 
as usual, about Rodin, when some one exclaimed, “ Let us all go and 
see him, and let him know, if we are students, that we like his 
things.” ‘The proposition met with enthusiastic approval and was 
at once carried into effect. The following account of this visit is 
given in the language of one of these students, who is now one of the 
best of the younger French sculptors: ‘ The first work of Rodin’s 
that I saw was his ‘ Age of Brass,’ in the Salonof 1877. Among the 
real artists it had a great success. But the old school, many of whom 
had made fine things, and were still making them, were down on it 
toaman. We thought that it was the most life-like piece of sculpt- 
ure that had been produced in French art since the ‘ Mercury’ by 
Brian, and that it was really entitled to the Medal of Honor. We 
were wild over it. When ‘The Broken Nose’ was exhibited we 
thought that was the most extraordinary example of modelling, of its 
kind, that had ever been seen in Paris — worthy of the times of 
Donatello, and fit to be mentioned with the antique. When we went 
to his studio, Rue des Fourneaux, to our amazement, we found him 
working on the same kind of commercial art that Belleuse made by 
the yard, and in spite of ourselves, we involuntarily expressed our 
feelings in words. To which he modestly remarked, ‘ Yes, I am do- 
ing this for Belleuse — to get my bread.’ Our pain was as great 
as our reinges to see an artist who had produced such things as 
‘The Age of Brass’ and ‘ The Broken Nose,’ obliged to work for 
such a man as Belleuse ; to spend his time and murder his sensibili- 
ties on the stuff he was then making. The courage he displayed in 
consenting to work for such an employer, excited our astonishment 
beyond measure. But when he showed us the body of the ‘ Ugolin,’ 
we were still more surprised, and hardly knew what to say. It 
looked like a bit of Michael Angelo, it was so large, life-like, and 
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ample in the character of its planes and modelling. We expressed 
our admiration for his things as well as we could and assured him of 
our belief in the true origin of ‘The Age of Brass.’ He appeared 
very much pleased and expressed his gratification. He then showed 
us some casts taken from his model and asked us to compare them 
with the statue. Of course, there was no similarity, the differences 
were as plain as day. As we so much admired ‘The Broken Nose,’ 
we asked him if he would permit us to have copies of it, to which he 
very willingly assented. 1 cannot tell you how much I prize my 
copy of that mask. He talked about art with an intelligence entirely 
new to us, and the only reference he made to himself, was this, ‘ | 
only think of outlines, to see that they are right and just.’ We left 
him with the impression that we had seen a great and real artist, a 
genius; who was sure to be the most powerful demoralizer of what 
is called ‘the sculpture of the School’ that we have ever had. At this 
time, remember, we were all working at the School, and obliged to 
follow the old manner of study taught there. But Rodin, so vividly 
impressed us, that we took a new start, determined to look out for 
everything that was good, no matter where it came from or who 
did it. Seeing Rodin gave us new life, in fact it saved us. I 
always think of him with the liveliest gratitude, and rejoice in the 
pleasure of talking about him. Whenever any of us meet, we always 
say, as the first thing, ‘ Have you seen Rodin?’ If I owe anything 
to any one for what little I have accomplished or am able to think 
in matters of art, it is to his work. Before our visit we all thought 
that, at least, we could make a head, but Rodin’s things completely 
disabused us, we saw that we could do nothing. He has no end of 
detractors, men who ought to know better, who are determined to 
kill him, but he wiil outlive them all. He goes deeper into a subject 
than any living artist. Look at his ‘St. John.’ It is the only 
thing in the Luxembourg. He has finished that subject; it is the 
great note of this century. We have never had a sculptor who 
could interpret nature as he does. His work is profoundly just and 
beautiful ; and as a man he is as fine as he is great as an artist. 
Nothing can compare with him. Happily our first impressions were 
correct, for many years after this visit, and after I had worked a 
great deal and been all over Italy, 1 went to see him when he was 
working on his ‘ Porte d’Enfer.’ If I needed to be convinced of 
the correctness of my first impressions, I got it then. What a com- 
bination is the upper part! and the panels on each side! outside of 
their originality, they are divine, as a piece of color. It is only 
through men like Rodin that French sculpture can be revived. But 
the fact, after all, that set us to thinking for the first time on that 
subject, was that Rodin owes nothing to any school or professional 
authority. He is greater than them all, and among French sculptors, 
he is the only one that is worthy to be considered with Barye and 
Fremiet.” 

While Rodin was perfecting his sketch of “St. John,” he made a 
bust of the same subject and trom the same model, an Italian, about 
forty-two years of age, who was named Pagnitelli. ‘fhe bust was 
shown in the Salon of 1879, in bronze plaster. ‘Though badly placed, 
the sculptor received an honorable mention. Both the bust of “ St. 
John” and “ The Broken Nose” were quite unnoticed by the news- 
papers. 

In this same year a memorable event occurred in the art affairs of 
France, M. Turquet became Under Secretary of Fine Arts, M. 
Jules Ferry being Minister of Public Instruction. M. Turquet had 
not forgotten his admiration for “ The Age of Brass,” nor lost in- 
terest in its unknown author. His first official duty was performed 
by sending for Rodin to come to his office, to talk over the subject 
of the statue, with the ultimate intention of buying it for the State. 
M. Turquet had no doubt himself concerning its authenticity, but as 
a public functionary it was necessary for him to conform to the 
methods usually followed in such matters by the Government, and he 
requested the State Art Committee to go to Rodin’s studio and 
examine the statue. They did so, expressed their belief that it was 
a veritable piece of sculpture, assured Rodin of their admiration for 
his talent, and reported to M. Turquet accordingly. 

But in their report, they added the observation that the custom of 
producing statues with the assistance of casts from nature was very 
prevalent. Rodin learning of this supplementary addition to the re- 
yort, and hearing nothing from the Secretary, believed himself lost. 
Chere really seemed no hope for him. Although he had received, 
for the first time in his life, warm expressions of professional regard 
and appreciation, and had dared to hope that fortune might yet smile 
upon him, yet the help he needed to put him on his feet was Govern- 
ment recognition, the sanction of its buying authority. He was then in 
deep poverty, making the most strenuous exertions to finish his 
statue of “St. John,” and working so hard and incessantly upon it 
during the nights, that he was unable to reach his lodgings without 
assistance, aiter he had left his studio. It was, indeed, a time of 
sorrow; an overwhelming confirmation of the real name of his 
Brussels figure, “ The Age of Sorrow.” 

M. Turquet was not, however, idle, nor was he shaken in his 
opinion about Rodin. He “firmly believed that he had discovered a 
great artist, deserving of every encouragement. Such an one as the 
State needed, whose duty it was, for its own fame, to loyally sup- 
port.” He, therefore, to satisfy every possible official doubt, sent to 
Brussels and made the strictest inquiries in regard to the model 
whom Rodin had employed, and the entire history of the making of 
the statue. At the same time he requested a number of the best- 
known sculptors in Paris to examine the statue. Their written re- 











port, and the result of the Brussels inquiry, satisfied all and every 
official requirement, and M. Turquet then bought the plaster statue 
of “ The Age of Brass” for the State, giving the sculptor the modest 
sum of three hundred dollars. It was a great event for Rodin. He 
had now a friend at court, and such a friend as he little imagined. 
What mattered it if he only got a hundred dollars for his eighteen 
months’ work, having paid two hundred to his model for posing, he 
had at last received the justice due him, and had come into re. 
lationship with the chief authority of his country ; an authority which 
was eventually to make his future path free from all obstacles. ‘The 
past was now lifted up, and he began to see that his own way had 
been true and wise. 

Other experiences were also helping to fill up the years, and which 
were, in their own time, to bring about other gracious recognitions of 
his genius. Carrier Belleuse had become Art Director of the Sevres 
Porcelain Manufactory, and he asked Rodin to go there and 
decorate vases. This he consented to do, working by a new method, 
called pate rapportée, or modelling on the vase after it comes from the 
mould, and sometimes with a different kind of clay from that of 
which the vase is made. 

Rodin’s method permitted perfect freedom in working, gave full 
opportunity for variety of decoration and the play of the artist’s 
imagination. The reader may safely anticipate that Rodin was sure 
to find, even at Sevres his accustomed fault-finder. He first decorated 
two vases, with figures, and when they were taken out of the kiln, 
the administrator of the establishment, Lauth, by name, declared 
that they were so poorly executed that he would not accept them. 
But other persons connected with the factory were so much delighted 
with them, that he finally accepted one and threw the other away 
among the objects that had already been condemned. 

Very soon after, the accepted vase was sent, with other examples 
of work, to an industrial art exhibition held in the Palace of Industry. 
It was there seen, greatly admired and bought by the Art Buying 
Committee of the Government, for four hundred dollars, for the pur- 
pose of preservation in the Sevres Museum, as a precious specimen 
of art. This astonishing appreciation of a thing he had at first con- 
demned, and only accepted under protest, so angered Lauth, that he 
put it in the most out-of-the-way position he could find in the 
museum. ‘This was carrying matters a trifle too far, and the proper 
influences were brought to bear upon the administrator to the effect 
that the vase was replaced in a position worthy of its merit, Lauth 
had the right to discharge Rodin, though he did not dare to do it, 
yet he was determined to get rid of him in one way or another. 
Such a disturbing element as Rodin ought and should not demoralize 
a great Government institution. It was a matter of no earthly 
moment if he was making the finest things ever seen in the factory, 
he did not please the administrator thereof, who, strange to say, was 
not an artist, but a chemist. To accomplish his purpose, Lauth 
wrote to M. Turquet, that Rodin wished to leave Sevres, and he was 
willing that he should go away. The secretary, who knew very well 
that it was a fortunate thing for the Government to have such a man 
as Rodin in its employ, was surprised at this information, and le 
sent for the artist to come and explain his reasons for desiring to 
leave. When Rodin told him that the letter was false, and that le 
had no intention of leaving, but, rather, wished to remain, M. Turquet 
expressed his satisfaction and desired him to continue the produc- 
tion of the beautiful work in which he had already distinguished him- 
self. As a fitting conclusion to his deceitful conduct, Lauth changed 
his tactics for the moment, and treated the sculptor with obsequious 
politeness and as though nothing had happened, even going so far 
as to deny that he had ever written to the Secretary. 

Lauth still had the right to criticise Rodin’s work, and this he 
never failed to do, being joined in this by Belleuse, who, for the 
first time, attempted to guide the mind and hand of his workman. 
This Rodin would not submit to. He had had enough of criticism 
from his inferiors, and he practically left Sevres, going there only 
occasionally for an hour or two, though his name remained on the 
roll of workmen, and so remains to this day. 

Of one of these vases, M. Roger Miles writes, in the Journal des 
Artistes, as follows: * The caprices of M. Rodin’s imagination are as 
delicate as a breath borne on a gentle breeze. He is the living 
roof that a beautiful disorder is an effect of art. The * Vase of 
Pompeii * of which he is the author, comprises a frieze on a brown 
ground. ‘To say that the subject is a difficult one is very little: 
there is everything in it; the personages follow in procession, 
group around each other, mix and entangle themselves; some make 
an offering to Ceres, others taste the ripe fruits of autumn; this one, 
protected by the green foliage, teaches a little cherub to read, while 
at her feet a spring sends forth a little rivulet that winds its silver 
current through the tender grass; farther on are the disciples of 
Bacchus who come staggering along with their foreheads crowned 
with green grapes. Everywhere a strange variety, everywhere 4 
delicious fancy. The modelling is both exquisite and powertul. 
The vase denotes that the artist possesses an overflowing facility. 
His Persian vase is a jewel.” 

In 1879, Rodin entered two competitions, one for a monument to 
commemorate the defence of Paris, and the other for a bust of the 
Republic. Neither was successful. The sketch for the former was 
much admired by the sculptor’s artist friends as possessing ¢s- 
traordinary merit. For the latter he made a large head wearing 4 
helmet. Of it, the journal La France said: “ A work of singular 
originality, but which the jury could not accept. Instead of 4 
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Republic, it represents a sullen Bellona with a physiognomy very 
dramatic.” On another occasion the same paper referred to the bust 
as “a sculpturesque fantasy, a bedevilled fervor that makes one 
dream of Carpeaux when in his most audacious moments of imagina- 
tive composition.” Other notices of the bust did not fail to recognize 
that it was conceived from a different point of view from that which 
the public had been accustomed to seeing. 

By the spring of 1880, Rodin had managed to complete, in plaster, 
his statue of “St. John Preaching,” the State had cast “ The Age of 
Brass” in bronze, and both were exhibited in the Salon of that year. 
As recompenses generally go, he had a right to expect one of very 
distinguished character, but the calumniation that had followed the 
exhibition of “The Age of Brass,” now appeared against the “ St. 
John.” The evident fact that the statue was much larger than 
nature did not overbalance the suggestion that “he must have had a 
large man for his model.” He received a third-class medal, and the 
statues were better placed than his previous exhibitions had been. 
M. Turquet continued his recognition of the sculptor, by buying for 
the Government, the plaster statue of “St. John,” for fourteen 
hundred dollars. 

On the appearance of this statue there was repeated, among the 
sculptor’s adherents, the same surprised enthusiasm — with the added 
interest that such a work would naturally excite — that had been 
aroused over “The Age of Brass.” It created an immense excite- 
ment among artists, and the discussion over its qualities was lively 
and general. 

While the notices of these statues, by the press, were neither ex- 
tensive nor enthusiastic it is interesting to observe, that by examin- 
ing twenty or more, beginning with one where the names only of the 
statues are given, and finishing with an article of two dozen lines, a 
gradually inclined plane of rising appreciation is discovered, which I 
am inclined to think represents the first grade of a subsequent gen- 
eral and highly eulogistic expression of the newspaper critics of Paris 
in regard to Rodin and his work. A number of writers simply said, 
“*Age of Brass,’ by M. Rodin”; several others, “ Rodin, 935, 
‘The Age of Brass’”; 986, * Saint John Preaching.” Then, 
“Here are two austere bronzes, of a superb originality, by M. 
Auguste Rodin.” Again, “If we look at the sculpture, we shall 
notice as without rival, ‘The Age of Brass’ and the ‘Saint John 
Baptist,’ by Rodin, full of life, power and character.” Another a 
little stronger —“a man inthe full vigor of his years, wasted by 
privations, but powerful and healthy above all suffering; this is the 
Precursor. Saint John comes towards you with long steps, mouth 
open, hand raised. What fire in his look and on his lips. What 
authority in his gesture! This statue by M. Rodin is a marvel of 
reality, of intimate concentration, of a precise and significant execu- 
tion. He is animated by the soul of a Gothic sculptor. We have in 
him a master.” Of “The Age of Brass,” M. Paul Mantz, wrote as 
follows: “ There is something strange and mysterious about it. It 
is a standing figure of a man of a primitive age; the style is curiously 
archaic and almost Grecian. This statue has no relationship what- 
ever with the prevailing commonplaces.” JL’Art, for last year, con- 
tained an illustration of the “St John,” from a drawing by Rodin. 

The fault found with the statues was rather more emphatic than 
was the praise, but, as the years went on, this kind of criticism 
almost entirely ceased. “M. Rodin exposes, under the title of ‘St. 
John Preaching,’ the worst-built man in the world.” “ These two 
statues, curious to look at, are not wholly wanting in talent, but they 
seek to attract attention by too much pretense. ‘This is to be re- 
gretted.” “Incomprehensible, this ‘Age of Brass’ (Rodin). Why 
does this little man grasp his head? Why do his eyes appear to be 
blinded? Why, anyway, does he not stand straight on his legs?” 
“Too much of the pose and study of the studio. M. Rodin shows 
too much of what he has learned, in this good study, not to give a 
little more freedom to his imagination. ‘The Age of Brass’ has too 
much suffering in it, and too little of its author’s philosophy and 
poetry. This Precursor recalls in no sense the legend of the great 
apostle, covered with guat-skin, and preaching the coming of the 
Messiah. Give more liberty to your timid imagination, M. Rodin.” 
“For ugliness and triviality he approaches the extreme. M. Rodin 
shows us in his ‘St. John’ that vice has its manner of expression, 
and ugliness its degrees. It would be difficult to find anything more 
repulsive than this statue.” 

The seulptor himself was still pursuing the humble employment of 
a workman, though happier than usual, because he felt that a few 
members of his profession were concerned in his existence. The 
future, however, was not assuring, and there were no certain indica- 
tions, even with a government friend like M. Turquet, that he could 
set up a studio as a sculptor and be sure of his daily bread. M. 
Turquet had purchased the two figures more as a personal matter 
than one supported by general art approbation, and his official 
permanency was not guaranteed for any certain period. So far as 
Rodin knew, he had not an influential friend in the world, and he 
Was certain that he had powerful enemies. He was really in distress. 

Imagine, then, his indescribable astonishment when, on answering 
4 note from M. Turquet, he appeared at that official’s office in July, 
1580, and heard these words: “I wish to give you a commission to 
execute the model of a great door for the Museum of Decorative 
Art, the subject to be taken from Dante’s ‘Jnferno.’” With them 
appeared Fortune in all her unreserved and generous splendor. 
There was opened to the sculptor’s eyes a vista such as had never 
velore dazed an artist of modern times. 


’ 








When the French government gives important commissions to 
artists it provides them with studios in which to execute their work, 
and Rodin was given one at 182 Rue de l'Université, on the premises 
of the State, known as the Marble Depot, or the yards and ware- 
houses of marbles and works of art belonging to the State. In the 
same memorable month of July the sculptor took possession of the 
studio marked J and began his work. There we wiil leave it, shut 
out from the reader, as it was hidden from the public, for the next 
six years, and occupy ourselves with other matters relating to Rodin 
with which the world was more or less familiar. 

T. H. Bartietrt. 
(To be continued.) 


DEMAND FOR A NEW LIEN 
LAW.—II. 





THE LUMBERMEN'S 


EOPLE anxious to be 

satisfied from actual 

experience how the 
law which the lumber deal- 
ers want would work in 
practice may profitably 
turn their attention to the 
operation of the new 
Rhode Island law. Until 
recently material-men had 
no lien in that State; last 
year, however, the Legis- 
lature under the impetus 
of a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the Siate, 
and stimulated, we pre- 
7? WALL-TomB- ins Sume, by the organized ef- 
LSAN-FERMO « forts of the lumber-dealers, 
| -Arsacione. enacted a general lien 
law. The law seems to 
have been passed without 
attracting much notice or 
discussion, and gave to 
material-men an absolute lien without notice to the owner. 

The first case under the new law was that of a school-house for the 
town of East Providence. The contract seems to have been drawn 
by the architect in the usual way, providing for partial payments as 
the work progressed; and these were made as due. After the con- 
tract was completed and the last instalment paid, the committee was 
startled by the filing of liens to a considerable amount; the con- 
tractor failed, and the town will be obliged to settle the bills. 

The case has occasioned considerable comment, and, as predicted 
in our former article on this subject, the blame seems to fall on the 
unfortunate architect; the individual members of the committee dis- 
claiming all responsibility for the form of the contract. While the 
architect is probably not legally responsible for drawing the contract 
in such a manner as to render the committee liable to pay twice over 
for the material; still, his position is not a comfortable one, and it is 
safe to predict that no more such contracts will go out of his office. 

It seems to be generally taken for granted by the Rhode Island 
press that for the future it will not be safe to make partial payments 
on a building contract, and that the bulk of money must be with- 
held till the time for filing liens has expired. 

Turning to Massachusetts, we understand that the Master-Builders’ 
Association of Boston at a meeting held on January 22 voted to 
oppose the bill which the Lumber Dealers’ Association has presented 
to the State Legislature, giving to material-men a lien without that 
notice to the owner which the law now requires. It is encouraging 
to find that the leading builders’ organization in New England, com- 
prising among its members most of the large material-men doing 
business in and about Boston, takes a decided stand against the un- 
just attempt of a few lumber-dealers to throw the burden of their 
own improvident business methods upon the owners of real estate. 






} | -VERONA - 


The opposition of the Master-Builders’ Association ought, of itself, 


to defeat the lumbermen’s scheme. 

The Chicago Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange at its fifth annual 
meeting, held January 21, 1889, resolved with substantial unanimity 
in favor of the repeal of all lien laws. 

The several States and Territories of this country may be divided 
into two classes according as their respective lien laws do or do not 
protect the owner in respect to payments made to the contractor 
before notice from material-man or sub-contractor. In the first class 
are found the following: Maine, Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, Indiana, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, California, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, 
Wyoming; and probably also Oregon, Arizona and Dakota. In 
Vermont material-men have no lien whatever. 

In all of the above some means is provided by which the owner 
can protect himself against the danger of being compelled to pay 
twice over for his house without exacting bonds from the contractor 
or postponing the bulk of the contract payments to the end. Some- 
times, as in Maine, the owner may prevent the running of a lien by 


1Continued from page 46, No. 683, 
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giving notice to the material-man; sometimes, as in Massachusetts, | terior walls and chimneys. Dark blue slate roofs. Hardwood finish fi 
South Carolina and elsewhere, the material-man must himself give | throughout interior: stairs, hall and dining-room, quartered oak ; par- 6 
notice before delivery. More generally, however, the so-called | lor and library, Mexican mahogany; kitchen, etc., maple. Second x 
“subrogation” system obtains, under which any person furnishing | story throughout, selected North Carolina pine. First story floors a 
labor or material may, at any time, put a lien upon the building; | principal rooms, oak; second floor throughout, also kitchen, etc., te 
but all payments made by the owner to the contractor prior to the | maple. Sand-finished plaster throughout for oil painting. T 
filing of the lien are protected, and the lien holds only the unpaid d 
balance of the contract money. The latter system is undoubtedly | raz NoRrMAL ART SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. HARTWELL a 
the most equitable, as it is the most common : it gives to the & RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. n 
material-man all he ought to have, viz., the right to be put in the a 
contractor’s place in respect to after-accruing payments; and, as the e' 
owner can protect himself by taking the simple precaution to make 

no payments on the contract without preliminary inquiry at the os 6 cl 
Registry of Deeds, there is no object for him to hold back his pay- poe. h 
ments to the end of the job, or to exact heavy bonds. potion e 

In many of these States and Territories, however, the machinery e e 

is extremely cumbersome, and the precautions to be taken ti 





are sO numerous as to greatly embarrass owners and contractors. 


























favor of the simplest system that will give to material-men the right 
to avail themselves of the unpaid instalments of building contracts, 
without subjecting owners to the risk of paying for their houses 
twice over, or contractors to the necessity of giving heavy bonds. 


= n 
‘Thus the Illinois law of 1887, while theoretically proteeting the T it, — ti 
owner against payments before notice of the lien, is so complicated _ li 
i in its provisions as to have become obnoxious to nearly all sections Mechanical Mode! Cinee ot n 
1 of the building trades. Hence the opposition of the builders and Drawing Museum Sculpture ¥ 
contractors, indicated by the vote of the Chicago Builders’ and ¥ 
‘Traders’ Exchange referred to above. = 8 
On the other hand, in the States of Maryland, Delaware, Missouri, 7 r 
Kansas, Rhode Island, Florida, Tennessee, Nebraska, Nevada and === n 
Minnesota, and the Territories of Montana, New Mexico and Wash- a 
ington, the owner is completely at the mercy of the contractor and Finst FLOon Pian 
material-men unless he gets bonds from the former, or draws his 8 
contract in such a manner as to enable him to withhold the great Tus school is a State institution. The building was erected in le 
bulk of the contract-money until the last day for the filing of liens | ,gg¢° Appropriation for its construction was $85,000. It was com- 0 
if has elapsed. E . prince : pleted inside of the appropriation. Materials used in construction d 
if In the Distriet of Columbia and in Wisconsin the statutes are so | are brick and brown freestone. The building is so arranged that 
i vague as to render it impossible, in the absence of judicial decision, | ¢h¢ staircases, toilet-rooms and coat-rooms occupy the south and west, g 
' ba ——— whether or not the owner is protected as to payments | while the north and east are wholly available for the working pur- P 
: : made before notice. “ . ‘i t 
| & In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia the law has recently peses of the school. 
; a been changed so as to afford to owners greater protection than they | THE ARCHER BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. MR. C. 8. ELLIS, AR- e 
| } had before. In Florida, Rhode Island, and Tennessee the course of CHITECT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. s 
recent legislation has been the other way. In Missouri, it seems s ae a oe pP ’ —— ‘a \ 
that the Kansas City Builders’ and Traders’ Exchange is endeavor- Purs building, on North St. Paul St., covers an area 266! x 112 . 
UF | ing to procure the adoption of some system which shall relieve | 4nd cost $210,000. | 
; owners and contractors from the burden of the lien law as it stands V 
° in that State. STATUES OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, BY AUGUSTE RODIN AND BY § 
i} On the whole, it cannot be said that the demand for a lien law , DONATELLO. y 
; that will render the owner liable to material-men without protection, : , sn this i a 
’ except at the expense of the contractor, has made much headway, Sex article elsewhere in this issue. a 
4 though it has had for many years the support of the various organiza- ; t 
: tions of lumber-dealers that are scattered over the country. The | PROPOSED HOUSE FOR C. D. HOSLEY, ESQ., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
{ tendency of legislation and public opinion generally has been in MR. GUY KIRKHAM, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ] 
' 4 


PROPOSED HOUSE FOR H. F. CROCKER, ESQ., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
MR. GUY KIRKHAM, ARCHITECT, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


' The general opinion among the contractors themselves is probably ey: : ; : 
hostile to every kind of lien law, at least in so far as material is con- | HIER FLATS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. le DE, Sy SECT, * 
cerned. The public generally, if not prepared for the total abolition SYRACUSE, N. Y. 5 
of our lien laws, will certainly oppose the extension of them in any 

, manner that will operate as an outrage on contractors and a swindle | raz NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON, D.C. MR. 


on owners. 

To give to material-men an absolute lien is to make of them a 
special favored class in the community, having rights and privileges 
not open to other kinds of merchants or to the people at large, and GUTTERS. 
is inconsistent not only with sound business methods, but with the 
essential principles of justice. It is class legislation in its most 
offensive form, enacted for the sole benefit of people who, by their own 
confession, are incompetent to manage their affairs without the 
assistance of the State, and selfish enough to wish to shift the burden 
of injudicious credits on unsuspecting and innocent third parties, 
whom they have not had the honesty to notify beforehand. 

It is fortunate that the fate of similar attempts during the past 
few years leaves little ground to fear that the present attack of the 
lumber-dealers on our State Legislature will be successful. 


J. G. HILL, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





cursed the-memory 

of his “Pilgrim 

Fathers ” for presuming 

to settle on a “bleak 

New England shore” J 
was an architect by pro- 
fession, and his temper 
was doubtless more 
stirred by the effect on 
his fortunes, through his 
work, than by his more 
immediate physical dis- 

comforts. 

A region foreordained 
for the use of Esyui- 
maux and polar bears 
is a trying location for 
builder and householder, 
and to the daily toil for 
bread is added the 
greater toil needed to 
secure reasonable pro- 
tection against inclem 

ROPOSED materials: Dark blue limestone with red-brown | ent weather and violent changes of temperature. a 

* pointing for all base work as indicated as stone. Sills, lintels In our earlier civilization, when the programme of daily life was 

and porch-coping, Hummellstown “tool-dressed” brownstone. | simple, “ when honest hearts made iron arms, and tender maids were 

Red selected stretcher brick and red-brown mortar for all other ex- ! tough,” the minimum of shelter that would now be held insufficient 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 
MAIN ENTRANCE TO CITY-HALL, ALBANY, N. Y. MR. H. H. 

RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 
(Gelatine print, issued only with the Imperial Edition.] 
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for a respectable horse was thought ample for wife and babes. The lessness in the fitting of parts by the journeyman or any shrinkage 
of material may open a course for the rain directly into the walls. 


« Thanksgiving ” family gathering was not only around the fire, but 
so far as possible in the fireplace ; and the guests turned themselves, 
as well as their roasting apples, before the roaring blaze, so as not 
to be done all on one side. But all this has been improved away. 
The generation of men who boasted that they had to kick a snow- 
drift from the quilt before rising in the morning is fast passing on, 
and the descendants of the tender maids of Puritan days lack the 
necessary muscle to enable them to totter the length of a block, and 
are more affected by a draught than their grandmothers were by a 
cyclone. 
“The modern architect, “to the manner born,” must follow the 
changed conditions and patiently endeavor to make his buildings 
hot-houses in winter, cold-blast refrigerators in summer, and hermeti- 
cally tight all the year round. 

Professional testimony would be somewhat at variance on the rela- 
tive importance of the different branches of weather protection or 
neutralization. Insufficient heating, imperfect or excessive ventila- 
tion, and leaky roofs, all claim their victims; but perhaps, in these 
later times of the picturesque and ornate, the sufferers from leaks 
may claim a first hearing. In the simple old days, when houses 
were used principally for sleep or sickness, and “God’s canopy” 
was the most familiar ceiling, and the good wife’s worldly posses- 
sions were few and simple, and not readily damaged, a few stains of 
rain on plaster or wood were a pleasant variation from the usual 
monotony, and there was reason for satisfaction if the water took 
any other course than down the back of one’s neck. 

But now one’s clients live in bric-a-bric shops and art-museums, 
surrounded by palace frescos, and they walk on costly rugs, and 
leaks mean money out of pocket and wounded vanity and vexation 
of spirit—all which eventually result in goading to the verge of 
desperation the ever-responsible architect. 

Surely, if the man who makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before (a very simple result of time and fertilization) is a 
public benefactor, the roof doctor, who can so prescribe as to reduce 
two leaks to one, is entitled to a share of gratitude. 

Of the earliest colonial dwelling, the shanty or log-hut, no local 
examples remain, but they doubtless differed little from similar 
structures still common to all the wild country of the Southern and 
Western States. The same style of roof that sheltered Miles 





Standish answers for Uncle Tom’s cabin or Buffalo Bill’s ranch. 
The roof, as tight as practicable, was made steep, in order to shed 
water rapidly, and, as houses were generally located near streams or 
springs, every effort was made to convey the water away from the 
walls as quickly and directly as possible. This was done by digging 
a shallow trench in the ground under the eaves, banking the earth 
against the walls as an additional protection, and connecting the 
trench by another with the nearest lower ground. 
With the rapid advance of civilization, the need arose in some 
locations for soft water to wash clothes, and the first forms of gutter, 
conductor and cistern were devised 
—the two former rough troughs, and 
the latter a section of a large tree dug 
@ out deeper. These were soon re- 
AY placed by the V-shaped eaves-gutters 
and spouts, formed of strips of boards 
nailed together, and leading to a rude 
barrel or cask —types which may still 
be found doing their honest work on 
many a New England farm-house and 
barn. In their elementary and radi- 
cal features they have never been im- 
proved upon. 
When the farm-house gave way in 
a measure to the more stately colonial 
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IN ° mansion, the cornice-members devised 
iN for simple use were superseded by an 
N ¥y imitation in thin boards of the stone 
IN and brick Renaissance work of the 
K mother-country ; but often the formal 
IN mouldings were supplemented, if not 
IN | improved, by a trough-gutter slightly 
removed from the eaves on iron 
brackets. 


It is a curious coincidence that in a different climate the workers 
in the parent style were led or driven to the same expedient, as 
seen in many Italian Renaissance buildings. The foreign and 
domestic examples are given together in the cut. 

There seems, however, to have been no persistent effort made to 
modify and adapt this sensible makeshift so as to establish a type 
that should be both serviceable and elegant. Instead of showing 
improvement, the art of building deteriorated, and the wooden or 
sheet-metal gutters of wooden houses were concealed behind cornice 
mouldings, and so located and arranged as most readily to conduct 
the water into the houses or walls in event of any slightly defective 
construction. The common styles of gutter in use for many years 
past are shown in the following diagram sections; A being the 
common form, B often known as the New York eutter, and C the 
shallow gutters formed in metal roofs. There are other modifica- 
tions, but these fairly represent the larger number. 

It is plainly to be seen with all of these forms, that the least care- 


It often happens that a leak in the first story can be traced 
directly to the cornice; and, even if the soakage is not enough to 
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show on inside walls or ceilings, it keeps the outside of walls so damp 
that the paint is continually peeling from clapboards and finish. 
But this is not the worst. Any fairly perfect construction should be 
proof against ordinary storms of rain or snow, or even of rain or 
snow driven horizontally by the wind. But, in the climate of New 
England, we have both the rain and snow in connection with the 
most extreme and sudden changes of temperature. Almost summer 
warmth is succeeded in a few hours by Arctic cold and drifting snow; 
and this, again, by a thaw, with floods of rain that back-up through 
every minute crack and pinhole in a roof. In fact, the inexpert 
would be astonished to see the smallness of the crevice which has 
grown in imagination to the 
dimensions of a considerable 
conduit. 

If moist snow drifts heavily 
upon a roof, and is made still 

more moist and compact by 
/ the warmth of the house, it 
is liable at any time to forma 
dam underneath that shall 
back the water of a thaw or 
of succeeding rains up against 
the roof-covering in such a 
way as to work through -any 
structure not designed, built 
and maintained with the great- 
est care. 

To employ a new and un- 
tested material for covering is 
as hazardous as to use without 
modification a style of roof 
foreign to our climate. 

Many an architect has come 
to grief through the eecen- 
tricities of the grouped gables, 
chimney-stacks located at the 
foot of valleys and other pe- 
culiarities of English design ; 
or the flat pitches or tiles ard 
stone-gutters of the south of 
Europe. Everything in build- 
ing must be acclimatized and domesticated. A client with a long 
purse and a love for novelty may be temporarily pleased by a clever 
importation of style. But, if comfort is lacking in his house, if ceil- 
ings drip and inside walls stain, and books and pictures suffer from 
mould and dampness, he soon tires of novel effects and their author, 
and tries for a more practical investment. 

Much can be done to avoid accidents by making roofs as steep as 
possible — never less than 45° pitch for slate or shingles — by 
omitting level valleys and flats between pitches, and inclines towards 
upright walls; and by avoiding all unnecessary breaks and projec- 
tions, and allowing sufficient opportunity for the expansion and con- 
traction of flashings under varying temperatures; and lastly, by em- 
ploying only the best workmen and materials. 
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But, with all precautions, it is somewhat unusual for a roof 
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exposed to the full fury of the elements to stand for twenty years 
without showing some slight defects. 

An ordinary two-story wooden house shrinks in height during the 
first year of its existence an inch or more, while well-built chimneys 
settle very little. Consequently there is usually a rupture between 
the counter-flashings 
attached to the chim- 
ney and the under- 
flashings and roof- 
covering, which 
causes the slates or 
shingles to stick up 
like the ruffled feath- 
ers of a hen, and ne- 
cessitates repairs of 
this portion of a roof 
within a year or two 
from the time it is 
completed. Some- 
thing of this could 
be prevented by the 
use of well-seasoned 
lumber; but well- 
seasoned lumber is 
practically a thing of 
the past. 

But even when the 
design is proper and 
the construction is 
sound above the 
eaves, we have in 
the ordinary forms 
of gutter the worst 
sort of incentive to 
an ice-dam and con- 
sequent leakage. If 
there is the slightest 
check to the flow of 
the water through 
the leaders or con- 
ductors caused by 
the freezing of the 
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freezes in the gutter, 
and ice begins to ac- 
cumulate and work back onto the roof. At the next stage of thaw it 
melts underneath; and the water, held back by the frozen case, is 
forced up on the roof to search out its weakest spot, and thence in- 
vade the house. The old V-shaped trough, in use on barn and 
farm-house for two 
hundred years, fur- 
nishes a rough model 
for the practical 
remedy of the diffi- 
culty, and a trifling 
exercise of ingenuity 
and taste will adapt it 
to modern conditions. 
The essential points 
are a gutter so de- 
tached and hung as to 
allow the water to flow 
over the back, as well 
as front, in case of 
any unusual check; 
and eaves of the 
skeleton or open- 
rafter form, or, at 
any rate, eaves sloped 
upward from the gut- 
ter, so that the water 
will have to run up 
hill to reach the wall. 
Such _ combinations 
have undoubtedly be: n 
employed in more 
than one instance; 
but two are here illus- 
trated that have been 
used by the writer for 
more than twelve 
years with unvarying success; so far as known no leakage having 
occurred, such as usually follows with the common form. 

A represents the skeleton-rafter form, with a trough-gutter hung to 
every second rafter by a }” x 1” wrought-iron stirrup screwed to the 
rafter, before the eaves-boarding is placed, and screwed to underside 
of gutter. 
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B represents a modification of the “ New York Gutter,” so-called, 
made of boards and lined with sheet-metal. 

Both are susceptible of unending variety of treatment, and can be 
made more or less expensive without the loss of their leading character. 
istics. If one is not slavishly bound to a Chinese fidelity of imitation, 

there is no form of 
domestic building to 
which these gutters 
cannot be appropri- 
N\ O A B & ately suited. Even 
- ; . A in the matter of de- 
sign they have many 
good ints. The 
ee shadow thrown by the 
sloping eaves is black 
and telling. The light 
that passes over the 
gutter and under the 
eaves makes a bright 
pattern on the wall, 
that is as effective 
as that made by a 
bracketed — cornice. 
The rafter ends and 
underside of cornice 
are so much in shade 
that slight defects in 
material are obscured, 
and fairly good 
spruce-rafter ends 
and mill-planed 
spruce-boards answer 
for most purposes, 
The paint on the 
underside of such a cornice will outlast three paintings of the rest of 
the building. 

Of the many practical advantages of this form, the fact that it can 
be readily repaired or replaced is not the least, and of almost equal 
importance is its reliability and strength as a support for the painters’ 
or other hanging stage. 

When the projection of eaves is not great, the trough may be set 
on wooden or iron brackets secured to the wall; or in very simple 
constructions the ends of the rafters may be notched and the gutter 
set on the rafters. 

In freezing and thawing weather there is sometimes a drip from 
this arrangement of cornice, and long icicles often form. But, as the 
object of such contrivances is to keep the water out of the house, this 
peculiarity may be quoted in their favor. It is not suited for use on 
the line of a sidewalk, as city buildings are often located; but in 
such cases the danger from eaves sloping towards the street is very 
great in many ways, and they should be prohibited by law. 

The sole hope for the establishment of a local and characteristic 
style of architecture lies in a careful adaptation of features in build- 
ing that are found, through careful trial, to suit the manners and 
customs of the people and the requirements of the climate. Bad 
types of gutter have made trouble enough. If these modifications of 
ancient examples promise improvement, architects cannot do better 
than to favor their regular use in some of the many forms that will 
readily oceur to any one giving them full and careful consideration. 

Joun A. Fox. 
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HAVE ARCHITECTS A LIEN? 


Boston, February 15, 1889. 
Question. — Will the lien laws of Massachusetts allow an architect to 
attach a building for labor on plans and specifications for said build- 
ing? Is he not a mechanic in the sense of the law? 

Answer.— The Massachusetts lien law is not restricted in terms to 
mechanics ; it gives a lien for “labor performed or furnished in the 
erection, alteration or repair of any building,” ete. Similar statutes 
in other States have been construed to give to an architect who 
superintends the erection of a building a lien for that work, and, if 
he has also prepared the ay and specifications under a general 
contract for the whole, his lien has been held to embrace his entire 
bill. 

This rule has, however, been much criticised by other courts, and 
we do not think that an architect would be permitted in Massacliu- 
setts to maintain a lien. 


MECHANICS’ LIENS. — TIME FOR FILING. 


Question.— A sub-contractor, say a painter, has to all intents and pur- 
poses completed his work and removed his materials. Twenty-eight 
days after (not having been paid by the contractor) he puts in an 
appearance with paint-pot and brush and repaints one window, in 
order to extend the time of expiration of lien to thirty days from that 
date. Perhaps this one window was intentionally left without on¢ 
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coat of paint, as called for in the specification. Will the act as above 
extend the time for filing a lien? 


Answer.— Whether a claim of lien has been filed within the time | 


allowed by law is a question of fact for the jury. If the last work is 
merely colorable, done without necessity, and with the sole intention 
of extending the time for filing a lien, the jury ought to find for the 
owner. Whether such a verdict would in fact be returned is, of 
course, a matter of uncertainty. 


Question.— A sub-contractor, a mason, for instance, has left the work 
for twenty-eight days, and on the twenty-ninth appears and cleans 
‘down and oils the same, having been ordered by the owner and archi- 
tect not to do so, as they were not ready to have it done. Will that 
extend the lien? 

Answer. — The whole matter is for the jury, as explained above. 
No question of law is involved in such cases except when the 
evidence is so overwhelmingly one way that the court will take the 
case away from the jury or set the verdict aside. 
however, to point out that such a condition seldom prevails in lien 
cases, as the mechanic can almost always produce some evidence in 





| commission of two-and-one-half per cent was — 


It seems needless, | 


support of his claim upon which the jury is entitled to find for him if | 


it chooses. 
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MECHANICS LIENS. 


Question. — Please give me your opinion of the following case in col- 
umns of the American Architect: A, the contractor, employs B, a 
laborer, to work on a building which he is erecting. 
his wages for a few months, then fails to pay him his January pay, 
and at the end of February pays him for work done during that 
month. Has Ba right to lien on building for pay for work during 
January ? Yours truly, in Ee 
Answer.— We think he has. The appropriation of the money to 

the work for the last month would not, we think, amount as matter 
of law to a waiver of the lien; that would be a question for the jury, 
and, in the absence of strong proof that the acceptance of the money 
and its appropriation in the manner described was intended by both 
parties as an abandonment of the lien, the verdict would undoubtedly 
be for the plaintiff. 


FORM OF NOTICE TO TERMINATE CONTRACT. 


Question. — What form is proper for an architect's notice to a con- 
tractor who has failed to comply with his directions, and what form 
is proper when the contractor becomes bankrupt and refuses to pay 
his workmen ? 

Answer.— No special form is requifed. The architect had better 
put his notice in the form of a letter addressed to the contractor, 
quote the clauses of the contract permitting the termination of the 
contract, then recite the manner in which the contractor has failed 
to comply with the contract, and conclude with a simple statement 
that the owner or architect, as the case may be, has decided to avai. 
himself of the privilege to determine the contract, and does so by 
this letter. If some preliminary notice is required, the letter should 
state that unless the terms of the contract (specifying them) are 
complied with, the contract will be considered as at an end on such 
and such aday. ‘The architect should take a letter-press copy of his 
letter, and should see that the original is delivered to the contractor 
in the presence of witnesses. 


THE CANTON (OHIO) SCHOOL-HOUSE COMPETITION. 


CANTON, OHIO, February 11, 1889. 


Question. — Enclosed I send you a circular issued by the Board of 


Education of this city. The advertisement on the first page is a 
copy of the advertisement as it appeared in the daily papers. 

I competed. My design was reported by the buildiny committee 
as heing the best —in fact, the only one which complied with the 
requirements of the circular — but the Board refused to act, and em- 
ployed an architect to make drawings who was not a competitor. 

Am I entiled to anything for my design? Note particularly 
Section 17 of the requirements. 


Yours very truly, Guy Tilden. 


he notice to architects in the newspapers, referred to in the 
above communication, is as follows: 

Competitive drawings will be received by the Building-committee of the 
Board of Education of Canton, Ohiv, until noon of June 20, 1888. 

Siid drawings are to couform to the programme of requirements and in- 
Strictions prepared for said building. Said programme.may be had by 
Applying to the Chairman of said Committee ou Buildings, lsaac Harter. 
Any drawings not in accordance with said requirements will not be con- 
sidered. By order of the Committee on Building-. 

CLERK Or BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
lhe “ Programme of Requirements and Instructions” to the com- 
peting architects contained the following clauses : 

16th. Said competitive drawings are to consist of a foundation plan, a 


A pays B | 


best of all submitted in this competitive contest, will be awarded the work 
at a commission of two-and-one-half per cent, and all unsuccessful archi- 
tects will have their drawings returned without any compensation. Any 
drawings received which do not conform with the foregoing requirements 
will be returned-by the Building Committee without compensation. 

18th. All drawings must be in the hands of the Chairman of the Building 
Committee before noon of June 30, 1888. It is the understanding that for 
these two buildings the same plans will be used, both being alike, and that 
the Schoo! Board of the city of Canton will pay but one commission of two- 
and-one-half per cent to the successful architect for the plans to be used for 
both school-lhouses. 

A subsequent communication from Mr. Tilden makes clear that a 
to cover 
drawings and specifications only —a point which the circular itself 
leaves in some obscurity. 

The programme in this case contemplated an acceptance by 
the Board as the condition of success; and, if that had been all, the 
Board would have had the legal right to reject all plans offered 
without compensation of any kind. Architects who undertake to 
draw plans which shall be acceptable or satisfactory to the owner or 
a committee or board should understand that they are wholly without 
remedy if their employer does not find the plans satisfactory. It is 
so with a tailor who undertakes to make a suit of clothes to the 
satisfaction of his employer; in case the latter does not like the suit 
he can return it, and the tailor must stand the loss. Cases of this 
kind, where the work furnished is not in fact used by the employer, 
and can be returned by him, are, of course, to be distinguished from 
cases of work done or material furnished in building operations, for 
there the owner does in fact receive the benefit, and the contractor 
is entitled to recover the value of the work and materials, even if he 
has not strictly complied with the terms of his contract. He cannot 
recover more than the contract-price, deducting what it will cost the 
owner to make the work good; but he can recover something, and 
therein his case differs from that of an architect or a manufacturer 
who undertakes to furnish plans, stoves, or anything else of a mov- 
able nature which are to be satisfactory to the owner, and which he 
can return if he does not like them. So, in the above case, if accept- 
ance by the Board had been an express condition of the competition, 


| our correspondent would have no remedy. 


first and second story plan, a front and side elevation, all drawn to a scale | 


of eight feet to one inch, and a perspective view measuring eight feet to 
one inch on the near corner. Ali to be executed with pen and black ink on 
ordiuary white drawing-paper. Said drawings may be accompanied with a 
description or any iufurmation that will assist «a competent builder in 
making av approximate estimate. 


‘th, The architect whose drawings are accepted by the Board, as the 


But Section 17 provides not simply that the drawing shall be ac- 
cepted by the Board, but they are to be accepted by the Board “as the 
best of all submitted.” We think a fair interpretation of this qualifying 
clause is that the Board bound itself to accept the plans which it con- 
siders the best; and their refusal to adopt any of the plans would 
seem to be a breach of the contract held out by the prospectus and 
accepted by each competitor when he handed in his plans. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. ‘Tilden has a case against the Board 
of Education of the city of Canton. The measure of damages would 
probably be the value of the time and labor expended in preparing 
the preliminary drawings; that is, whatever a jury would think was 
a fair compensation for the expense and trouble he has been to. If 
the drawings had been accepted by the Board, and it had then 
refused to permit the successful architect to complete his plans, the 
measure of damages would include whatever the jury would think 
would liave been the profit to the architect on the whole transaction ; 
but where the cause of action is the failure of the Board to accept any 
plans at all, the measure of damages would be simply the value of 
the time and labor bestowed upon them; and we do not see why 
each and all of the competing architects should not have a separate 
action, and recover from the Board of Education the value of the 
labor and time expended by him. The contract of the Board was, 
first, to accept eome one plan, and second to allow the architect whose 
plan was accepted to go on with the work. We think that every 
person tendering plans conforming to the conditions of the competi- 
tion can hold the Board liable for a breach of its preliminary 
obligation to accept some one of them. 


























ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


ern Pennsylvania was held February 19, in the rooms of the 
society in the Penn Building. 

A good attendance of members was present and greatly interested 
in the reading of the two very able papers prepared and read by 
Prof. John W. Langley, of the Alleghany Observatory, on “ Inter- 
national standard for the analysis of iron and steel” and H. D. 
Hibbard on the subject of “ Welding metal by electricity,” illustrated 
by samples. 

The attention shown by members manifested their interest in the 
subjects read and discussed. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the “ Best methods to construct and maintain 
Public Highways,” inthe State and recommend legislation relative 
thereto. After which the meeting adjourned. 

The library rooms are open daily and engineers from any part of 
the country are cordially invited to call, when in Pittsburgh, and 
make themselves known to the Secretary, Col. S. M. Wickersham. 

D. 


JU en regular monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of West- 
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ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Art a regular meeting of the Illinois State Association of Archi- 
tects which convened the 18th inst. in Chicago, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas: The Illinois State Association of Architects, together 
with their professional brethren in all parts of this country, feel a 
deep interest in the course which the United States Government 
shall pursue in the designing and construction of its buildings; and 

“ Whereas: A change of administration in the Government is 
about to take place, and changes in this branch of the public services 
may follow; therefore be it 

“ Resolved: That the Illinois State Association of Architects 
hereby respectfully petition the President-elect, and the incoming 
Secretary of the Treasury to make such changes in the — ot 
designing and erecting public buildings as shall more nearly conform 
to the methods adopted by independent corporations and private in- 
dividuals, thereby obtaining a much better grade of buildings at con- 
siderably less cost; and be it further 

“ Resolved: That we distinctly disclaim any intention to reflect 
upon the incumbent of the office, or on any of his predecessors; 
believing that their comparative want of success is due to the system 
under which they were laboring; yet, if a change is made in the 
office of Supervising Architect, we respectfully request the appoint- 
ment of some architect whose energy, skill, experience, executive 
ability and integrity shall be thoroughly established, and who is in 
sympathy with the desire for reform in the methods of the Govern- 
ment, so far as they relate to the architectural design and administra- 
tion of its public buildings, as expressed by the resolutions of the 
‘Western Association of Architects’ and the ‘ American Institute of 
Architects.’ ” 

In pursuance with the instructions of this Association, we take 
pleasure in forwarding copies of the above resolutions to you with 
the request that the subject matter of this communication may be 
laid before your Society at the earliest available opportunity; and 
with the hope that you will earnestly coéperate with us in the en- 
deavor to correct the obvious evils of the present methods of Govern- 
ment building. Will you kindly distribute surplus copies to the 
officers of any local architectural Societies or Chapters which we 
may not have reached in this distribution. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiciram W. Cray, President. 
OsporneE J. Prerce, Secretary. 




















A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


To tue Eprrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — The closing sentence of your letter gives me oppor- 
tunity to say a few additional words, which I regret cannot be said 
verbally to avoid any misconstruction. 

One of the most prominent of architects told me that it 
cost $50.00 to get a gelatine print into the American Architect, and, 
while he is a man in whom I have perfect faith, 1 could not let the 
matter go without testing it for myself. 1 do not believe that he 
bears your journal any ill will. I have also heard some sharp criti- 
cisms of the conduct of it from Western men whose position in the 
profession entitles their opinions to consideration. No one can realize 
so well as yourself the ease of criticism as compared with the difficulties 
attending the production of such a work, and the best architects in 
the country are to blame in no small degree for the condition in 
which we find things. We used to see occasionally a sketch of Mr. 
Peabody’s or one of Stanford White’s for Richardson, but now they 
as well as Mr. Ilunt, Mr. Post, Mr. Withers and many others are 
conspicuous by their absence. They have the best of examples 
across the water in such men as Ernest George, Alfred Waterhouse, 
Norman Shaw, J. L. Pierson, Webb and Bell, etc. It is small 
pleasure to see the paper filled month after month by men no better 
than myself — is there no influence that can be brought to bear upon 
them ? 

I suppose it would be inexpedient but I should like to see a depart- 
ment of anonymous criticism of architectural work, whether it agreed 
with my conclusions or not: it would stimulate thought and arouse 
discussion, which is certainly better than apathy. I should like to 
see a column of questions and answers similar to those in the Build- 
ing News. Some of the Western men thought that the principal 
architectural journal should have had some representative at their 
convention and did not hesitate to say so. This is but an individual 
expression of feeling brought about by your letter so far as the sug- 
gestions are concerned, and I am sure will be received as intended. 

Yours very truly, W ESTERNER. 





(Tae answer which Westerner received from us in reply to a letter which 
antedates the one above, and intended by him to test the truth of the 
allegation for him<elf. must have shaken his belief in the trustworthiness 
of ** one of the most prominent of architects.” Like the boy in thestory 
who lied, this prominent gentleman made a misstatement, perhaps in- 
tentionally, perhaps only giving utterance to a belief that may be current in 











—. With one exception, no man has ever paid any money toward pro- 
curing the publication of any design in the American Architect. Oddly 
enough the only man who has paid was Henry Hobson Richardson — of 4) 
men the one who had least reason to expect such treatment. Mr. Rich. 
ardson declined to allow any of his work to be published save as gelating 
plates, and several times during the early years of this journal, when the 
cost of gelatine printing was practically prohibitive for our uses, we ac. 
cepted his offer to bear half the expense of printing such plates as he pre. 
ferred. It is barely possible that during these years we may have replied 
to others making similar requests that we could only grant them under 
similar conditions. But never of late years. It seems very hard fur some 
minds to conceive the possibility of independent and impartial action on the 
part of the editors and for years, we know, there existed a belief that the 
journal was managed in the interest of a “ clique’’ or as an attachment to 
the American Institute of Architects, because that body had voted to adopt 
it as its “organ of publication’? —the result of which action has been that 
perhaps a dozen times during as many years official documents have beep 
sent us for publication. But in spite of the internal evidence afforded by 
our pages which showed such catholic range of selection as made it difficult 
to determine who were the members of the favored “‘clique’’ to whose 
glorification all our efforts were said to be directed the belief died hard — if 
it be yet dead. In the words we employed in answering our correspondent’s 
guileful letter, the “‘only ‘condition’ under which we publish gelatine 
prints, is that the subject seem to us one upon which it is worth while to 
spend so much money as the gelatine process requires.” 

We can only guess at what the “sharp criticism” of Western men has 
been. Is it because the printed matter is of inferior quality, of indifferent 
interest, of no practical value, the discussions illogical, and the advice in- 
judicious? Is it because Boston book-makers prefer to use unclayed paper? 
Is it that our building items are incorrect? Or is it the character of the 
illustrations that is to blame, and do Western architects fee! that they and 
their work are neglected? If this is the matter, whose fault is it? How 
many of the complainants (if there be such) have offered drawings and had 
them declined? And how can we, sitting at our desks in Buston, know the 
character of the work done in places eight or nine hundred miles away, and, 
knowing, take steps to get it? That the architects named above are not 
nowadays represented oftener in our pages is a fact that we regret more than 
he does, but it is owing to the architects themselves, not to any lack 
of urgency on our part. If the men capable of the best work choose 
to withhold it, and prefer to take the part of fault-finder and scorner 
because better work is not shown, it is they, and not we, who make 
it impossible to achieve better results. There is no architect in the country, 
however unknown to us, even our bitterest personal enemy (if we have 
one). who stands the least chance of having a creditable presentation of a 
good piece of design rejected by us when offered for publication ; but as to 
whether a given drawing is a creditable presentation of good architecture, 
we, in the nature of things, must be the judge, and not the contributor. 
We have not the least misgiving that we have not made the best selection 
from the material that has been offered. We have corresponded with the 
editors of some of the English papers, who declare that it is impossible for 
them to understand the apathy of the profession in this country in the 
matter of giving support to the technical journals. 

As to the other points, —and we are really grateful to Westerner for bring- 
ing these matters to our attention and shall always value any similar criti- 
cism or suggestion from any source — we will reply briefly that we have con- 
sidered the matter of anonymous criticism, and have gone even as far as 
Paris in search of the right man for the work. The question and answer 
column was tried years ago, but, as it only resulted in the editors manu- 
facturing both question and answer, it died a natural death. As to the 
convention matter, the gentleman whom we expected to represent us could 
not attend and there was not time to make other arrangements. 

If we, in these random remarks, have not answered the “ sharp criti- 
civms,’’ we will make another attempt if any one chooses to put them into 
definite form. We nonestly believe that the publication of the America) 
Architect during the last dozen years, which have witnessed the amuz- 
ing growth of architecture in this country, has done more to make it possi- 
ble for architects to find appreciative clients than any other cause that 
has conduced to the same result, and we as hunestly believe that we 
have not received the reciprocal support and consequent benefit that could 
properly have been anticipated by us and should have been extended by 
the profession. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. } 








TO CUT A HIP-RAFTER. 
CLEVELAND, O10, February 6, 1889. 
To Tue Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — | enclose the solution of a problem that I frequently 
come across in my work, thinking that it may be of use to some of 
your readers. The problem is this: Having in the main roof of a 
1ip-roofed building a given pitch, and having a wing where it is im- 
possible to giv® the roof the same pitch without destroying the 
masses of the roof, to make the pitch at the end of this wing such 
that the hip at the intersection of the two pitches of the wing shall 
have the same angle with the horizon as the hips of the main roof, 
and thus give the same apparent pitch to the eye. 

The simplest way to solve the matter is by a sample problem as 
any other problem of like character can be solved in the same way: 

Suppose the pitch of the main roof is 4 to 5; the plan of the lip 
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would give theffratio of 4 to 4 bettween its sides; then by squaring 
adding the squares and taking the square foot, the length of the hip 
as it would be shown on a roof plan would be 5.65 and the ratio of 
this line, the 

base, to the .D 


' 
height of the. at 
’ te te 
hip would be , ra : 
as 5.65 is to 5. \ ~ 4 
This is the \ wage — . 
slope that the ‘<5 «%, 

, N \ el ‘ Y 
eye sees. NOW : we ~ > 
suppose that A : ‘a %, 

I ate cK 
a roof of $ \ Ap ; 


pitch gives the \ 
proper rela- 

tive mass to 

the wing, then 

a pitch at the 

end of the 
wing to give a 

hip with a ra- 

tio of 5.65 to 

5 between its 

base and alti- 

tude must be 
determined. 
With one-half 
pitch the ratio 

may be called 

5 to 5; then 
having a ratio 

of 5.65 to 5 be- 
tween base 

and altitude of 

hips and the 
same ratio be- 
tween base of hip and the one side of triangle forming plan, the 
other short side or base of new pitch desired is at once determined 
to be 2.64. This gives a ratio of 2.64 to 5 for the desired pitch 
for the end of wing. For a graphical solution lay off A B and B C 
at right angles, each equal to 4. The hypothenuse or base A C, 
then scales 5.65. Lay off altitude A D at right angles to this as 5. 
Then revolve triangle A C D around on the point C till A’ B’ par- 
allel to A B seales 5 which give the ratios of 5 to 5 between A’ B’ 
and A’ D’ requisite for a $ pitch. Then the desired base will be 
( B’ which will scale 2.64-. ‘The plan of the hips of the main roof 
being A C and the plan of the hip of wing being A’ C- 

Very respectfully yours, CLARENCE O. AREY. 


THE UNIFORM BUILDING CONTRACT. 
NEw York, February 26, 1889. 
To rue Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—In your issue of the 23d inst. you refer to some frag- 
mentary newspaper report which had met your attention on the 
paper prepared by me and read by Mr. McArthur at the Convention 
of the National Association of Builders at Philadelphia, and quote 
what was there said with some expressions of alarm. I assure you 
that no such clause as the one quoted, or expressing that idea, can be 
found in the paper, and that, on the contrary, the views advanced 
are entirely in harmony with your own remarks on the subject. 

The paper was prepared by me at the request of the President of 
the Association, Mr. John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia, and upon a 
subject suggested by him. I presume you will soon be placed in 
possession of copies of the papers read on the occasion, and can then 
make such comment as may occur to you with a somewhat clearer 
understanding of their contents. 

The Association here referred to is one which should excite much 
interest among architects. It brings together at its conventions the 
principal builders of the United States, who are generally sent in 
delegations from local societies. Its form and methods correspond 
with those of the American Institute of Architects, and it promises 
to be a great power in regulating and elevating the building trades. 
The credit is due mainly to one of your townsmen, Mr. Wm. H. 
Sayward, the Secretary, he the enterprise and self-sacrificing exer- 
tions which have resulted in starting it on its useful and successful 
course. No one can doubt that it has a mission, and that the fulfil- 
ment of that mission will result in much good to all concerned. 

With this Association, it is known, originated the idea of having 
all building contraets drawn out on blanks which are uniform for all 
work. By consultation and codperation with the two great national 
associations of architects such a form was prepared, and, after being 
adopted by the three societies, it has been distributed for genera 
use. And in regard to this uniform contract form, as might have 
been expected among architects who have been in the habit of using 
forms of a dissimilar construction, there are several clauses which do 
hot meet with universal approval. Among these is that which 
makes the architect the agent of the owner, and which was so ably 
‘nguired into in an article in your last number. 

The conclusion arrived at, however, in that article, that it is 
neither good policy nor good law to consider the architect as the 
agent of the owner, I think, from my observation, is not general 
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among those who have examined and have used the form. It cer- 
tainly is not so among those whose opinion I have heard expressed. 
A member of a firm of architects, who are engaged very extensively 
in business in this city, in Boston, and all over the country, stated 
to me that his ‘firm liked the form very much. When I called his 
attention to the objection that had been made to the clause making 
the architect the agent of the owner, he said that this was one of the 
best features about it. In explanation, he said that they had once 
been prosecuted as principals by a contractor for work ordered by 
them as architects, and had had considerable difficulty in proving 
that they were acting simply as agents of the owner. If they had 
been so fortunate as to have had that clause here referred to in their 
contract-form, there would have been no ground for the suit, and 
there would have been not even a suspicion of their responsibility in 
the matter. 

A friend has called my attention to the wording of a contract pub- 
lished twenty years ago, that has an instructive bearing upon the 
subject. He says that the view that the architect should be consid- 
ered as the agent of the owner was held by no less a jurist than the 
late Theophilus Parsons, LL.D., Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity, etc., who makes use of the same term in the form of contract, 
to be found in his “ Laws of Business,” published in 1869, which he 
entitles “ A Full and Minute Building Contract.” In this form he 
has provided that the work shall be done “ under the superintend- 
ence.of Mr. , who is hereby appointed superintendent and agent 
of the party of the second part”; that is, the owner. 

In conclusion, it is believed that there is no good reason why 
uniform contract-blanks may not be used in building operations, and 
it is only by a comparison of views among those who are called on 
to study them that a universal concensus of opinion among architects 
may be evolved, and the custom be established of using a well- 
digested and generally-accepted form. Hence these discussions are 
not without their use. Very truly yours, 

O. P. Hatriep. 








THE WILLARD ARCHITECTURAL CASTS. 
New YorK, N. Y., February 19, 1889 
To tHE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sirs,— The article headed “ New York,” in your issue of 
Saturday last, invites attention to what I conceive to be the truth, 
that the comparatively slow growth in public recognition of the pro- 
fession of architecture in America was inevitable under the adverse 
circumstances dominant in a new community, based largely on 
bourgeois and Puritan conditions, and centring itself mainly on the 
two platforms of sufficiently sharp trade, and not always overclean 
politics. This I have repeatedly urged in print during the last 
twenty-five years, while insisting on the greater necessity, ipso facto, 
of the profession first recognizing and clarifying itself, and then 
making use of “collective assertiveness” in its relations with the 
conscious and the much more frequent unconscious Philistinism of 
our environment. 

The article is, in a number of other respects, timely, instructive 
and encouraging, and I share with you the belief that the recent and 
current work of the Institute and the Western Association toward 
the consolidation of all the architectural organizations in the national 
territory worthy of professional and fraternal affiliation, will “mark 
the close of the era of the struggle for existence and the opening of 
the new era of assured recognition.” 

I share, too, in your appreciation of the admirable work that has 
been accomplished by the Architectural League of New York, which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Russell Sturgis (whose long-volunteer 
labors did much to help the Metropolitan Museum of Art to ite 
present position), is not likely to relax any of its energy and useful- 
ness; but your correspondent perhaps does not remember what 
energetic protests were uttered nearly a quarter of a century ago 
by the Institute against the New York bost-Office and other ill- 
conducted public competitions; and, moreover, I feel well assured 
that the League could, in the future, do much more for the prac- 
tice of all the fine arts, inclusive of and in architecture, if it were 
to reduce its methods somewhat to the lines suggested in a letter | 
wrote last summer to its able ex-President, Mr. John Beverley 
Robinson. 

You also obviously recognize what seems to me indisputable, viz., 
that the work of the Willard Architectural Commission has already 
—though not much more than fairly started —added much to the 
encouraging outlook for the profession. Not only will the collection, 
when completed by the Commission, be a constant source of instruc- 
tion and delectation to the laity, but it will ‘be an inestimable boon 
to students entering on the practice of architecture. My esteemed 
friend, Professor Ware, has, within a few weeks, as a special com- 
mitteeman on architectural casts (appointed with the eminent 
sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, and another of the Museum Trustees, Mr. 
Rhinelander), supplied valuable assistance to the Commission’s 
agent, Mr. Pierre L. Le Brun, in unpacking the cases so far con- 
signed to the Commission, and in arranging their contents for re- 
articulation, and I tell the Professor that he and his students will 
reap more directly from the collection than all others put together. 

Permit me, however, while cordially recognizing the appreciative 
spirit of your New York correspondent, to note two or three points 
in his communication which are somewhat misstated. Obviously, 
either Professor Ware is misquoted, or he was himself under a 
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misapprehension (as he very well might be from his quite recent 
yarticipation in the matter) in the statement that it was the younger 


Mr. Le Brun (Pierre I alone who persuaded Mr. Willard to make 
{ 


his generous bequest. Mr. Pierre L. Le Brun, as modest as he is 
capable and faithful, would be the last person to make any such ex- 


clusive or even any major claim; while, too, his father, Mr. Napoleon | 


Le Brun, the President of the Commission, would on the other 
hand, in the fulness of paternal feeling, be the last to protest against 
any mistake likely to redound to the credit of either of his sons, both 
of them once his pupils and now his partners, worthily continuing a 
name and reputation as much honored in the profession as they are 
in antecedents and general relations. I, therefore, as familiar with 
the circumstances of the case, but without the knowledge of either 
father or son, and simply in the interest of exact justice, speak for 
both as I do. 

I must also say that Mr. Le Brun fils, is not a member of the Com- 
mission, as the communication in your columns states; though, as 
one of the best architectural archeologists in the country, he might, 
with extreme propriety be so, were it not for the fact that Mr. Willard 
preferred — as he solemnly made known in the posthumous letter he 
wrote to Mr. N. Le Brun which was published in your columns, in 
1883 — that the son should act as the agent in Europe of a Commis- 
sion to be appointed by the New York Chapter, A. I A.; Mr. 
Willard’s bequest being conditioned, however, on the father’s being 
one of such Chapter members, while the choice and appointment of 
the other members — Mr. Littell and myself as it turned out — 
were left to the Chapter. The functions of Mr. Le Brun, the 
younger, consist, according to the will of Mr. Willard, in making 
selections and purchases “under the direction” of the Commission, 
that is, in selecting and listing architectural objects as alternates for 
the consideration and choice of the Commission; some of the most 
important of them —large models of buildings in their entirety — 
having been indicated to him near the beginning of the Commission’s 
labors; while, none the less, large discretion has been left to him in 
the matter of detail examples, and in that of securing bargains not 
likely to recur, when time is not available for correspondence by mail. 

Again, the Commission is not restricted to objects in plaster. 
The model of the Cathedral Church of Paris — Notre Dame — now 
being made for the Commission, will, for instance, have the row of 
kings (which all will remember as running the length of the prin- 
cipal facade) in metal; and to give an idea of the scale I may add 
that these figures will be seven inches high. 

Finally, in the way of the correction of errata, let me mention that 
there had already been received at the Museum, when I attended the 
annual meeting of its incorporators a week ago (and a dozen other 
vases or so have since been received), more than double the number 
of cases your correspondent mentions, viz., 270 instead of 120; 
while their cost represents only about one-fifth of the fund. I will 
ald that a personal inspection in recent years of the principal archi- 
tectural collections in the museums of Europe —and some of them, 
more than once, has convinced me that before the end of our fund is 
reached, we shall already have secured a more valuable assortment 
of architectural examples than any single collection in Europe. 

The collection of casts 
by the President of the Institute, Mr. R. M. Hunt, will, moreover, 
be an addition to its whole architectural collection, interesting not 
only for its intrinsic art value, but as the first gift to the Museum in 
this department of the fine arts, while President H. G. Marquand’s 
personal contribution of casts of the external and internal friezes of 
the Parthenon already forms the initial enrichment (on the face of 
the galleries) to the magnificent original hall in the Museum which 
has been assigned to the Willard collection. 

But, when | look back to the first days of the Museum — twenty 
years ago — and recall (being, for a short time, jointly with Mr. S. P. 
Avery, its first Secretary) the answers from art connoisseurs and 
collectors which were received in response to requests for financial 
assistance and loans of art objects — all (with only one exception so 
far as | remember) conceived in sympathizing spirit, but almost all 
covering an evident tone of regretful distrust, and some of them quite 
outspoken in the belief that, however much it were to be wished, the 
time was very far off when it would not be mere waste to give time, 
strength and means to such aims in this country — when I remember 
this and look on the Wolfe collection of modern masters and the 
Marquand collection of old masters, the Cesnola collection, the 
bronzes, the marbles, the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, the 
jewels, the laces and the score of other fields of fine arts illustrated 
in the Museum, I feel that these first fruits of the Willard Commis- 
sion’s influence and labors, bought with Mr. Willard’s money, will 
prove but the Alpha of what will later be gathered weet and 
which the architectural students of the next generation will have right 
at hand to study, and the public to enjoy; and that though our 

Parthenon and Cathedral of Paris, (the latter, as well as the former, 
now fast approaching — under the daily supervision of 
Mons. Chipiez), and our Medinet Abou temple, now being nego- 
tiated for, will cost us thousands of dollars apiece (because Europe 
has nothing from which to duplicate them on the splendid scale we 
have ordered) the Metropolitan Museum will yet contain, in its new 
annexes, those equally ample models of the Taj Mehal, of St. 
Sophia, of St. Mark's, and the other and later representative 
cathedrals of Europe, as well as of the ancient edifices of Africa 
and of pre-Christian America which are on the Commission’s lists. 
And not this alone: every great city of this country will have its 





pow to the Museum in its first years | 











own component and representative Chapter of the all-comprehensiy. 
Institute to originate its own architectural museum, la ly made up, 
on interchangeable terms of courtesy and advantage, of duplicates of 
the models and minor examples now being acquired by the Willan) 
Architectural Commission. Yours truly, A. J. Boon. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


RICHMOND, VA., February 23, 1889, 
To THe Epitrors or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you be so kind as to inform me of a good work 
on Architectural Picture-making. If you do not publish such a book 
and know of one, please inform me. Hoping to hear from yo, 
shortly. I am yours respectfully, ILLiaAM C. West. 


(‘* Picture-making in Pen-and-Ink” by Benjamin Linfoot, Philadelphia, 
Pa. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT } 
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Business men everywhere have their attention riveted upon trade signs 
and indications in the hope of learning s.mething that will indicate future 
probabilities. Among the numerous indications, favorable and unfavorable 
are these. On 25 per cent of the railroad earning capacity of the country 
last year, the net earnings were $23,526,960 less than for same mileage in 
1887, and yet the gross earnings were the largest in our history. The public 
profited by the competition to this extent, and this is on the surface a 
matter of congratulation rather than regret. The loss in net earnings on the 
Trunk lines last year over 1887 was $5,798,861; Northwestern roads, $15,- 
547,305; Southwestern, $4,504,664, and Southern roads, $178,650. January 
net earnings on 75 roads reporting show a net decrease over January, 1883, 
of $1,180,580. Notwithstanding these unfavorable returns new railroad 
work is seriously projected, and construction will begin in the Northwest on 
the opening of spring. Railroad interests are discounting the restoration of 
rates and the adjustments of all differences which have made such havoc 
for two or three years past. Great confidence is felt in the recuperative 
ge of the country, especially where railroad interests are concerned. 
et, the situation is not a comfortable one, and very competent authorities 
regret that there is so much occasion to fear the intervention of the strong 
arm of the Government by future supplemental legislation to bring some 
permanent harmony between the railroads and the manufacturing and 
shipping interests. As pointed out months ago the crop of speculative 
ventures is on the increase. The pig-iron storage scheme is under con- 
sideration, and has warm supporters and warm opponents. It would 
naturally stimulate the production of the more or less unsalable brands of 
pig-iron. The iron trade is feeling its way along carefully, afraid of 
accumalation and lower prices. Consumers are waiting for business to 
come before they buy largely. The most interesting features in the iron 
trade are the enlarging ship-building demand. The rail-makers are in a 
bad way, and unremunerative prices are accepted by a few makers rather 
than shut down. The smaller industries are gathering business slowly; 
carriage and wagon-makers, implement manufacturers, wood-working- 
machinery makers, founders, shelf-hardware manufacturers, architectural- 
iron makers are nearly all running practically full time, though there is not 
much work ahead. Shingle manufacturers report stocks light in the West, 
and Fe have been marked up by some concerns. Manufacturers of 
building material have been feeling their way along with unusual caution, 
and the consequence is to-day that stocks are light and new contracts are 
made at —~ but not hig — for brick, cement, stone, hardwood, 
glass, etc. Builders have confidence that all probable requirements wil! be 
readily covered this year, and hence there is no general anticipation of 
wants. 
Architects in the Middle and Western States are not as a rule busy. A 
good many builders in the larger cities have not as yet been engaged to do 
summer work. A spirit of delay is manifest in many quarters. A question 
has been raised in some quarters if small house building is not in danger 
of being overdone. But the possibility does not check enterprise. Reports 
this week from New York architects show that fully twenty-five per cent 
more work is on the boards for February than for that month last year. 
At Philadelphia the architects have comparatively little work in hand, but 
the builders have been engaged to = small house building as usual. At 
aa see a well but is not yetin hand. At Cleveland, 
Toledo, Columbus and Cincinnati new work is coming along and the arclii- 
tects who control work in these cities have about the usnal amount of work 
on the boards. The same unfavorable comments are being made on the 
revenue laws of the State of Ohio, which it is alleged tends to drive 
capitalists with their capital ont of the State. Enterprises connected with 
the development of natural-gas and oil and their utilization are forging 
ahead, although in Western Pennsylvania, and notably at Pittsburgh, deep 
and wide-spread complaints are being made by large manufacturing con- 
sumers over the monopoly charges made for fuel gas. The contro! of 
nataral-gas territory and of facilities and means of transportation are 
generally drifting into centralized control, to the discouragement of those 
who for years past have been counting so much on cheap gas and the 
ition it secured in the manafacturing world, to its possessors. The prob- 
Co of substituting artificial fuel for raw fuel is receiving the most earnest 
attention from process men and manufacturers, and while definite resu!ts 
have not been reached, the difficulties have been greatly reduced in 
number and a very general adoption of artificial fuel in large and sma!! 
manufacturing establishments is only a question of time. The slow pro- 
gress is largely due to the backwardness of steam users. There are excellent 
Page to-day deserving of recognition which must drag on and wait for 
the tardy practical men to accept. The Siemen’s furnace process had to be 
practica ly given away until its vast advan became apparent. And 50 
of many other mechanical advantages. Cities and towns East, West and 
South, will be large contractors for gas, water and electric-light equipment 
Upwards of one hundred artesian wells will be started West and South in 
the next sixty days. One authority says one thousand shops, foundries, 
saw and oe will be erected in twelve Southern States in the next 
four months. hether an exaggeration or not the facts all go to show that 
there is an unprecedented industrial activity in the sections mentioned, and 
that capital finds attractive opportunities for safe investment. 


S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston. 
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